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What ought a high-school graduate to be expected to know in 
English and to practice habitually? The question itself shows 
I am limiting my subject to the pupil's use of English, a fairly 
definite matter, and disregarding literature, in which standards of 
knowledge are much more difficult to determine. Plenty of colleges 
announce, with considerable insistence, their requirements for 
admission, but in practical application none of them seems to 
expect at most more than 70 per cent of these requirements to be 
met by their entering students. Indeed in the great majority of 
cases, through the system of "conditions," "special students," and 
other administrative methods for avoiding difficulties, even this 
standard is not adhered to. As a matter of fact, therefore, the 
actual standard of admission to college is a very indefinite one, and 
the high-school teacher who is attempting to prepare his students 
to meet it is really much at a loss to know exactly what is to be 
emphasized. 

And the standard for students going into business is still vaguer. 
The boy prepared for college is presumably able to write under 
pressure a fairly neat reproduction of his instructor's opinion on 
Lady Macbeth or of the causes of the fierce spirit of liberty in the 
American colonies as set forth by Edmund Burke, but nobody but 
the non-collegiate student himself is able to tell what he has been 
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confronted with, and even he often finds the telling a difficultly 
vague matter. Of course everybody repeats that the high-school 
graduate should know how to write a letter correct in spelling, 
punctuation, grammar, sentence-structure, etc.; but, as every- 
body knows he is not able to, and, as the majority of employers 
are equally incapable, this standard becomes quite as indefinite as 
that for entrance to college. 

This extraordinary lack of definiteness of aim and of clear 
organization is from the teacher's point of view perhaps the great- 
est difficulty in English teaching. When a teacher meets for the 
first time a Freshman class in college, for example, he can have no 
precise idea of what its members know without at once giving the 
class some sort of examination. This may be true to some degree 
in other subjects as well, but the teacher of mathematics is at least 
fairly certain that the entering student knows the difference between 
an integer and a fraction, and the meaning of angle or circum- 
ference. The English teacher is quite as certain that some in his 
class will be innocent of knowledge concerning such fundamental 
terms as phrase, clause, and noun. What is true of the college 
teacher of English is just as true of the high-school teacher, since 
standards for the grades are equally vague. In consequence, every 
course in English is forced to begin at the beginning, and to attempt 
to cover, in the few hours allotted to it, not only the subject in 
hand, but everything else in the English field. We muddle over 
the same old subjects in Freshman English that the students have 
been muddling over ever since the sixth grade, and the orthodox 
requirement of accuracy in spelling, punctuation, grammar, and 
sentence-structure is repeated unblushingly for every class in the 
high school, for every class in the university or college, and even 
then — so we are told — is never attained. Yet the requirements of 
English are not so numerous, nor the standards of practical usage 
so high, that they are as unattainable as they seem. It is this 
same everlasting muddling which wastes our time, dulls the interest 
of. our students, and makes results in English so absurdly inade- 
quate — this and two other circumstances. 

The first is the assumption that vitiates so much of our scho- 
lastic work — the expectation that not all of anything is to be 
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mastered, but only 60, 70, 75 per cent of it. It is exactly the 
remaining 25 per cent or more which renders necessary so much 
of our wasteful repetition. 

The second is the fact that our present standards are based 
for the most part on theory, on what we should like our students 
to know, not on any thoroughly carried-out investigation of what 
the average adolescent can actually know and put into practice. 
As a matter of fact, we seem ignorant of that in every department 
of knowledge; at least inquiry among the educational experts and 
the psychologists fails to find many tangible generalizations. 
Thorndyke's scale for composition is of some assistance, perhaps, 
but does not pretend to meet all difficulties. The report of the 
Committee on English for the Elementary Grades, as presented 
at the National Education Association, in St. Paul, showed at once 
that it was formulating an ideal rather than an irreducible minimum 
of achievement. It actually sets down more for the sixth grade 
to accomplish than the colleges ask, and do not secure, from their 
entering students. Such ideal standards are highly desirable and 
necessary; they should be formulated in detail and with optimism; 
but misused, they become almost vicious in their results. Inexpe- 
rienced teachers try to achieve all and achieve nothing. The sort 
of standard I have in mind should be framed in a pessimistic spirit ; 
it should be based, not on ideals, but on actual accomplishments; 
it should embrace, not the substance of things hoped for, but the 
hard residium of things possessed. 

Can such a standard be formulated — an irreducible minimum 
for every high-school graduate, a fixed standard, not only of knowl- 
edge, but of practice ? Mention was made above of the average 
adolescent. Of course no such person exists. But the law of 
averages makes us expect that out of any considerable number of 
students 25 per cent will fail to obtain a passing standard. We 
may perhaps place our irreducible minimum of achievement then 
at a point which such a percentage cannot attain without difficulty. 
It is, of less importance to fix our standard high than to fix it some- 
where; it can be raised as circumstances make that possible. 

To take a very precise example: spelling. Under present 
conditions, when a teacher faces a class in English he knows almost 
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nothing about its powers, even in that very sharply denned field, 
except that some of the class, be they pupils in the eighth grade, 
Freshmen in high school, Freshmen in college, or Seniors in the 
university, are sure to spell wretchedly. Perhaps it is impossible 
for adolescents, 80 per cent of them, to learn to spell all the usual 
words in English. Whether it is possible or not, nobody, I believe, 
is able to say with authority. All sorts of varying mental habits 
complicate the problem. Very well; let us set our standard in 
spelling of entrance to the university thus: all Freshmen must 
know how to spell the group of words which vary between ie and 
ei. We should like to have them spell other words correctly too, 
but we shall insist only on this particular group. Some of the 
students will find no difficulty; others will need to learn the simple 
rule with its few exceptions; most may require drilling, to make 
the correct spelling a matter of habitual use. But I believe no 
person will assert that any high-school student, let alone 80 per 
cent, positively cannot learn this group of words. Such a standard 
would be inadequate — of course it would; but think of the relief 
to any teacher of English if he knew that all the students before 
him did spell with invariable correctness even so simple a group of 
words as these. 

And thus it could be in other phases of English, though the 
precise standard would be more difficult to define. The formu- 
lation of such a standard will be greatly assisted by the recognition 
of a few obvious but often disregarded principles. I should per- 
haps repeat that I am referring only to standards in English as 
used by the students: the study of literature — how English is used 
by other people — offers different problems and requires a different 
approach. Suppose we are formulating an irreducible standard 
for the student entering college: that will present as many and as 
illuminating difficulties as any. What are the limits of such a 
standard ? 

We may first of all omit from our textbooks all discussion of 
disputed points. At once the books are cut in two. Take for 
example the discussions of diction and grammar. Almost every 
text announces solemnly that "underhanded" is colloquial, that 
"none" always requires a singular verb, etc. Yet the new Web- 
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ster's International admits "underhanded" without comment, and 
the New English Dictionary shows "none" with a plural verb since 
Alfred, and as now the commoner form. This may trouble the 
teacher's own linguistic conscience, he may disapprove with all his 
soul; that for the moment is not the question. He simply need 
not, in the face of these authorities, insist upon these disputed 
points. Sufficient remains to exercise one's self upon. But enough 
goes overboard to diminish the burden greatly. 

Next, we may in formulation of such a standard throw out 
everything which the high-school student cannot make use of in 
his daily life now. We shall not try to prepare him for what he 
may find desirable when he is fifty, but for what he is actually 
doing now that he is fifteen. Practical English is not so much 
a matter of knowledge as of use. It is doubtful if any linguistic 
theory ever does really do a boy any good except as he actually 
puts it into immediate practice. With this comes the recognition 
of another principle: what the high-school student needs for his 
immediate use must satisfy the colleges. Most college authorities, 
I think, will be disposed to be content with this; at least they have 
no right to ask more, nor are they getting more despite their pub- 
lished statements. 

A fourth principle I have already alluded to: this standard 
must be formulated, not on the basis of theories, but so far as 
possible on actual investigation of both the student's needs and 
his powers. For example, do students need to know the rule for 
punctuating quotations within quotations, which we begin to 
inculcate in the third grade and which 75 per cent of college Fresh- 
men do not know ? Can 80 per cent of third-grade students indeed 
understand what one means by a quotation within a quotation ? 
Personally I am unable to say. That, however, is a very 
simple example from a large number of much more important 
difficulties. 

Finally, the standard should if possible be a positive statement 
of things to be accomplished rather than a negative blacklist of 
mistakes to be avoided. Too much of our English instruction does 
not consist simply in saying that one must not do this and one must 
not do that, until good English becomes a thing of clogs and 
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strait-jackets. Our standard should be one of achievement, not 
of prohibition. 

Perhaps it may be well to give, simply by way of illustration, 
a brief statement, even though founded upon pure theory, not 
investigation, of what might be agreed upon for Freshmen in high 
school. Suppose we should all unite to bring about the following, 
not only in knowledge but in habitual use : 

i. The correct spelling of words ending in silent e when suffixes 
are added. 

2. The correct management of the principal parts of verbs, not 
only in writing but in speech. 

3. The avoidance in speech and in writing of "hadn't ought," 
"ain't," and incorrect uses of "don't." 

4. -The disentangling of "affect," "effect"; "principal," "prin- 
ciple"; and a dozen more similar groups. 

5. The correct use of semicolons between independent clauses. 

6. The recognition always of sentences as such so that no groups 
of words not sentences are punctuated as sentences. 

7. The mastery of some form of simple parallel sentence con- 
struction; with prepositional phrases, for example. 

8. The writing correctly of a simple narrative, without any 
fancy frills, but clearly, simply, straightforwardly. 

Is that too much to expect to accomplish with every student 
who deserves to become a second-year student? Is it accom- 
plished now in any public school in this country even with half the 
students ? If it could be accomplished would it not relieve all the 
rest of the student's course of a vast amount of difficulty ? As it 
is, what happens? He takes a shot at these points, but also at 
a dozen others— a little rhetoric, a lot of technical grammar, short- 
story writing, dramatization, heaven knows what. Do not mis- 
understand me. I would not limit the high-school course; I 
believe in short-story writing and dramatization, but I want certain 
precise things definitely and everlastingly accomplished, and I 
I believe they can be accomplished if we set our minds steadfastly 
to it. 

This then is the ideal— a definitely stated standard of achieve- 
ment in English for the grade schools, the high schools, and the 
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college Freshman. Each teacher knows exactly what he has to 
build upon. Each has a definite task to accomplish. Each pro- 
ceeds to do it with such diligence as he can muster, and by the 
methods he thinks most desirable. The wider the acceptance of 
this standard the easier the task will be. Does not the very pros- 
pect seem to every English teacher almost Utopian ? 

Of course there are difficulties. One of these is the fair formu- 
lation of the standard itself, but a moderate standard can certainly 
be found, and even a moderate standard will be of assistance in the 
present welter of uncertainty. Another is the difference in students 
— a very real difficulty. However, I believe that usually if a fair 
standard, stated precisely and definitely, is presented to a student, 
and he knows one means what one says, 100 per cent excellence, 
and not the namby-pamby achievement of 75 per cent, he will gird 
up his loins and do what is set before him. Some exceptional cases 
would no doubt occur. In such cases, when the student does really 
deserve promotion a frank and detailed statement of his English 
deficiencies (only possible when a detailed standard exists), by 
his former teacher, will make it possible for the continuance of the 
necessary training on his weak points without waste of time. 

And I have no doubt there will be objections. I know as well 
as anybody that English is not merely a matter of chasing stray 
commas and deformed syllables; it is a training in character, in 
imagination, in spiritual qualities. But so is all education, and 
English as part of this curriculum has its own specific problem. 
Nothing is more noticeable in recent publications nor in educational 
associations than the way in which every subject is attempting to 
develop the "soul" of the child and to enlist his interest. This 
is no doubt commendable; but, frankly, is not the best way to train 
a boy's soul and character to give him a necessary task and see 
that he does it; and is not the way to enlist his interest to make 
that task definite, precise, tangible ? Students respect only serious 
work, and much English instruction is a joke because it is not 
serious work, but frivolous play. The business of English instruc- 
tion is primarily to teach English; if it does so, it will train the soul 
fast enough. Instead we are trying to do everything else under 
heaven, and many assert we are accomplishing nothing. I believe 
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as much as anybody that English should be vital, interesting, 
stimulating, but it will be only the veriest twaddle if it is not based 
on the accomplishment of a definite, precisely realized purpose. 
Such achievement becomes more possible if we formulate a mini- 
mum, an irreducible standard. 

For the formulation of such a standard for high-school grad- 
uates, the Montana State Council of the Teachers of English has 
appointed a committee of five, made up of two high-school English 
teachers, two high-school principals, and the head of the depart- 
ment of English of the state university. This committee has 
adopted for its guidance the principles discussed in this paper, and 
has divided the field for investigation into the following subjects: 
I. Spelling. What words are to be learned ? Are the rules 

of spelling worth using; how? 
II. Diction. What usages are to be drilled upon ? 

III. What mistakes in grammar are to be eradicated ? How 
much theoretical grammar is to be known ? 

IV. What uses of punctuation are to be taught ? 

V. How much theoretical rhetoric is to be taught? What 
forms of composition are to be taught ? What matters of 
sentence-structure, not covered by grammar, are to be 
taught ? 
We shall welcome suggestions or criticism. 



